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THE  LINCOLN  FAMILY  IN  1861. 


A  History  of  the  Painting  and  Engraving. 
By  Geo.  H.  Smyser,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

The  picture  here  shown  as  number  one  was  engraved 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Buttre  near  the  end  of  1865.  Shortly  before  that 
time  there  appeared  several  lithographs  showing  the  Lincoln 
Family,  some  showing  the  two  sons  and  some  showing  the 
three  sons.  The  one  here,  shown  as  number  one,  shows  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  "Tad"  and 
Willie. 

Lincoln  had  another  son,  Edward  Baker,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

The  following  are  the  births  and  deaths : 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Born  February  12,  1809;  Died,  April 

15,  1865. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  Born  December  13,  1818 ;  Died  July 

16,  1882. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  Born  August  1,  1843;  Died  July 
.26,  1926. 

William  Wallace  Lincoln,  Born  December  21,  1850 ;  Died 
February  20,  1862. 

Thomas  (Tad)  Lincoln,  Born  April  4,  1852;  Died  July 
15,  1871. 

The  above  engraving  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  * '  extremely 
rare"  but  it  is  getting  sor  as  after  many  years  search,  few 
are  found  and  then  they  are  held  at  good  prices. 

The  engraving  in  my  possession  differs  in  many  respects 
from  others  made  thereafter. 

Mr.  George  Probst,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  J.  C. 
Buttre,  from  whom  I  purchased  my  proof,  related  to  me  the 
following  history  of  the  engraving  and  also  the  painting.  It 
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is  the  first  impression,  before  letters,  with  the  changes  made 
thereon  by  the  artist,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Carpenter. 

About  18G5,  there  appeared  many  Lincoln  Family  pictures 
as  I  stated,  some  engravings,  some  lithographs,  all  of  which 
Mr.  Buttre  considered  crude  and  very  poor  examples  of  the 
engraver's  art  as  well  as  poor  likenesses.  So  Mr.  Buttre  had 
the  artist,  Mr.  Carpenter,  paint  him  a  "black  and  white"  oil 
painting  of  the  Lincoln  Family  as  constituted  in  1861.  The 
painting  cost  Mr.  Buttre  $500.00  and  I  show  here  an  itemized 
account  of  just  what  it  cost  Mr.  Buttre  to  engrave  the  plate. 
It  is  in  Mr.  Buttre 's  handwriting  except  the  words  "Cost  to 
engrave  the  plate  $1664.50"  winch  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Probst  as  is  the  balance  of  the  sheet. 

The  Lincoln  Family  in  1861. 


Original  Painting   $500.00 

Steel   60. 

Photographs   25. 

Etching  Heads    130. 

and  Outlines    100. 

Retouching  Photograph    50. 

Cutting  lines  over   185. 

Rouletting  and  biting  and  scraping   440. 

Cutting  Steel    2. 

Washington  and  back   26. 

Photo   1.50 

Working  up  heads  and  Etch  Bob   70. 

Rocking  tint    60. 

200  Circular  Vc-Stereo  Vc   15. 


Cost  to  engrave  this  plate  $1664.50 

New  York,  Nov.  18,  '09 

To  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Smyser: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  above  account  of  expenses  was 
written  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Buttre,  the  artist  who  engraved  the  steel 
plate  of  the  "Lincoln  Family  in  1861"  and  the  proof  now 


THE  LINCOLN  FAMILY— No.  1 


Standing  behind  the  table  is  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  With  his 
father,  looking  over  the  book,  is  Tad.    With  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  Willie. 
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owned  by  Mr.  Smyser  was  printed  in  1865  and  touched  up 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Carpenter,  who  painted  the  original  of  the  "Lin- 
coln Family. ' '  The  above  proof  is  the  onliest  one  of  that  kind 
in  existness. 

George  Pkobst,  155  S.  48th  St. 

After  the  plate  had  been  engraved,  an  impression  was 
made  and  this  first  impression  or  proof  is  the  one  I  own,  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Probst  to  the  artist,  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  with  his 
brush  shaded  various  parts  of  the  engraving  here  and  there 
on  some  of  the  figures  and  upon  Mr.  Probst's  return  Mr. 
Buttre  changed  the  plate  to  correspond  to  these  changes,  in 
fact  they  were  merely  changes  in  the  shadings.  Of  all  the 
engravings  I  have  seen,  none  is  as  true  to  life  as  is  this  one. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Probst  about  1907.  He  was  then  an  old 
man.  You  will  note  he  gives  the  initials  of  Mr.  Carpenter  as 
' '  B.  F., ' '  they  should  be  ' '  F.  B. "  Mr.  Probst  died  some  years 
ago. 

In  March,  1926,  I  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  Mr. 
Warren  C.  Crane  at  his  home  in  N.  Y.  City  regarding  this  en- 
graving. Mr.  Crane  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  I  ever 
met,  and  a  large  collector  of  engravings.  He  related  to  me 
the  part  dealing  with  the  oil  painting  from  which  the  engrav- 
ing was  made.  Many  years  ago  he  called  on  Mr.  Probst  who 
was  the  Executor  of  the  Buttre  estate.  Mr.  Probst  showed 
Mr.  Crane  a  dirty,  bent  and  broken  canvas  which  he  rescued 
from  a  rubbish  heap.  Mr.  Buttre  asked  Mr.  Crane  if  he 
wanted  to  buy  it  and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Crane  for  $50.00.  He 
told  Mr.  Probst  he  would  take  the  canvas  and  either  send  him 
the  $50.00  the  next  morning  or  return  the  painting.  That 
evening  Mr.  Crane  got  in  touch  with  the  Century  Company's 
art  critic,  Mr.  W.  Lewis  Fraser,  and  he  called  and  looked  at 
the  canvas.  Mr.  Fraser  said  at  once  a  good  painter  did  the 
canvas.  Mr.  Crane  sent  the  $50.00  to  Mr.  Probst.  Mr.  Crane 
later  had  the  painting  restored. 

Mr.  Fraser  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Crane's  home 
could  not  furnish  any  information  as  to  who  the  artist  was, 
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as  the  painting  was  not  signed.  They  did  agree  an  artist  of 
the  first  rank  painted  it.  Later  Mr.  Probst  found  some  of  Mr. 
Carpenter's  letters  and  they  were  presented  to  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  with  the  painting.  From  these  letters  Mr. 
Crane  ascertained  Mr.  Carpenter  was  the  artist  and  called  on 
Mr.  Carpenter,  whose  studio  was  in  4  Ave.  near  27  Street  and 
whom  Mr.  Crane  intimately  knew  and  asked  him  whether  he 
remembered  painting  a  Lincoln  Family  picture.  At  first  Mr. 
Carpenter  could  not  recall,  but  after  a  little  thought  said  he 
did  the  painting  for  Buttre  because  at  the  time  there  were  so 
many  inferior  pictures  in  existence.  He  told  Mr.  Crane  he 
painted  it  for  Buttre  for  $500,  that  he  did  not  sell  the  painting, 
but  loaned  it  for  $500.  Mr.  Crane  told  him  he  had  purchased 
the  painting  in  good  faith  and  Carpenter  agreed  Mr.  Crane 
should  have  it.  Mr.  Crane  then  invited  Carpenter  to  his 
home  to  look  again  at  his  painting  and  Carpenter  came,  not 
once,  but  many  times,  and  remarked  that  it  was  the  only  real 
Lincoln  ever  done  in  oil ;  he  considered  it  far  superior  to  his 
painting  "The  Emancipation  Proclamation."  Mr.  Crane 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  signed  the 
painting.  Carpenter  agreed  to  bring  his  brush  along  the 
next  time  and  sign  it,  but  each  time  Carpenter  came  he  forgot 
his  brush,  and  so  it  remains  today — unsigned. 

Mr.  Crane  presented  this  painting  on  April  6,  1909,  to  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park,  West,  New 
York  City  where  it  now  is. 

After  I  viewed  the  painting  at  the  Society,  I  noticed  in 
the  painting  that  Willie  Lincoln  is  shown  with  a  sword  (see 
photo  no.  2)  while  in  the  Buttre  engraving  the  sword  is 
absent.  I  called  this  to  Mr.  Crane's  attention  later  and  he 
said  he  was  aware  of  the  difference  and  that  Mr.  Buttre  had 
purposely  made  the  change  leaving  the  sword  out  of  the  en- 
graving. Mr.  Crane  who  had  one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  Lincoln  engravings  and  prints  also  considered  the  "Lincoln 
Family  in  1861"  as  the  best  of  all  Lincoln  engravings.  Mr. 
Crane  advised  me  it  was  between  1893  to  1895  he  bought  the 
painting  from  Probst. 
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I  presented  one  of  the  portraits  in  April,  1908,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  He  advised  me  through  his  secretary 
that  Carpenter  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  President 
Lincoln  after  the  Summer  1863,  when  Carpenter  came  to 
Washington  to  paint  the  picture  of  President  Lincoln  reading 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  his  Cabinet,  and  that  Mr. 
Carpenter  had  not  painted  the  Lincoln  Family  from  life  in 
1861,  because  it  shows  Willie  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1862  a  year 
before  Carpenter  ever  saw  President  Lincoln  and  that  neither 
Mr.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  nor  his  mother  ever  posed  to  him. 

The  picture,  Mr.  Lincoln's  secretary  wrote  me,  shows  the 
President  with  his  youngest  son,  which  is  a  Brady  photograph, 
and  represents  President  Lincoln  looking  over  a  photograph 
album  and  not  a  bible  as  many  claim. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Carpenter  never  painted  this 
painting  from  life.  What  he  did  was  to  take  separate  photo- 
graphs of  the  Lincoln  Family  and  had  arranged  them  to  suit 
himself. 

These  interesting  facts  are  here  told  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  and  gives  a  complete  history  both  as  to  the  painting  and 
the  engraving 

Mr.  Crane  advised  me  there  were  3  etched  proofs  taken 
from  the  unfinished  plate.  One  is  now  at  Brown  University, 
R.  I.,  and  one  Major  Lambert  had. 


ALEXIS  CLERMONT,  AN  OLD  MAIL  CARRIER. 

By  R.  A.  Haussner. 

The  subject  of  this  article  carried  mail  on  foot,  from 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  from  1832  to  1836,  while  in 
the  employ  of  Piere  B.  Chignon,  who  had  the  contract  for 
mail  service  between  the  points  above  named. 

The  route  started  from  Alexander  Irwin's  post  office  in 
Shanty  Town  (Green  Bay)  and  struck  across  country  by  In- 
dian trail  to  Manitowoc,  thence  proceeding  southward  to  Mil- 
waukee by  way  of  Two  Rivers  and  Sheboygan.  After  Mil- 
waukee the  trail  running  inland  a  good  ways,  struck  Skunk 
Grove  and  Gross  Point,  111.  At  Milwaukee,  in  Clermont's 
days,  there  were  only  the  trading  stations  of  Jaques  Vieu,  Sr., 
and  Solomon  Juneau, — at  least  he  remembered  no  other 
houses. 

There  was  a  large  Indian  village  at  Milwaukee  and  others 
of  considerable  size  at  Sheyboygan  and  Manitowoc,  but  none 
between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  although  Michael  Oulimet 
had  a  trading  post  at  Gross  Point,  111. 

At  Chicago,  there  were  few  buildings  beside  Fort  Dear- 
born, but  always  a  considerable  floating  population,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  as  stated  by  Clermont,  was  tough  to 
a  degree. 

Neither  Clermont  nor  his  fellow  carriers  on  the  Green 
Bay — Chicago  route  made  the  trip  alone.  They  always 
traveled  in  pairs,  Clermont's  companion  being  an  Oneida 
Indian. 

The  carrier's  mail  pack  was  limited  to  sixty  pounds,  he 
usually  had  the  full  amount. 

The  round  trip  about  480  miles,  consumed  a  month's  lime 
for  its  accomplishment.  The  pair  of  pedestrians  invariably 
carried  two  shot  bags  filled  with  shelled  corn,  the  contents  of 
one  being  hulled  corn  and  the  other  contained  parched  corn. 
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LINCOLN  FAMILY  PICTURES 


There  are  no  original  group  photographs  showing  all 
the  members  of  the  Lincoln  family  and  those  often  sub- 
mitted as  genuine  arc  nothing  more  than  composite  pic- 
tures or  reproductions  of  paintings.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  two 
of  her  sons,  William  and  Thomas,  had  a  group  picture 
made  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  P.  Butler,  a  local  photo- 
grapher about  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election.  An  en- 
graving of  the  photo  was  published  in  Leslies'  Weekly  on 
December  15,  1860.  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  President,  on  two 
different  occasions  had  his  picture  taken  with  his  son, 
Thomas,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  photo- 
graphed with  other  members  of  the  family.  These  two 
sittings  and  the  one  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  two  younger 
boys  are  really  all  we  have  in  original  group  photographs 
of  the  Lincoln  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
As  far  as  can  be  learned,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  never 
posed  together  for  any  photographer  or  any  painter  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  very  great  difference  in  their 
heights  had  very  much  to  do  with  it.  Lincoln  often  re- 
ferred to  the  "long  and  short  of  the  presidency." 

One  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  which  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  as  genuine  shows  a  front  view  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  on  his  left  a  profile  view  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
His  head  is  turned  slightly  to  the  left  and  her  head  is 
directed  slightly  to  the  right.  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  in  a  black 
dress  with  white  collar  and  cuffs  and  carries  a  fan  in  her 
hand.  The  copy  in  the  Foundation  collection  which  is 
1.6  x  4.12  bears  the  imprint  of  the  publishers,  "R.  P.. 
Landon,  Agt.  Chicago,  111." 

Composite  Pictures  of  Lincoln  Family 
The  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  son,  Thomas, 
made  by  Brady  in  1864,  has  become  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  early  composite  lithographs  of  the  Lincoln  family. 
Later  on  the  picture  of  Lincoln  and  his  son,  Thomas,  made 
by  Gardner  in  1865,  was  used  for  the  larger  lithographs 
and  engravings  of  the  family. 

One  of  the  earliest  composite  studios  of  the  Lincoln 
family  was  produced  by  Currier  and  Ives,  in  1865.  They 
called  the  picture  "President  Lincoln  at  Home  Reading 
the  Scriptures  to  His  Wife  and  Son."  This  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  father  and  son  portrait  by  Brady  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln  added  to  the  picture.  The  photograph  album  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  showing  Tad  in  the  original  picture  is 
changed  to  a  Bible  with  the  word  Isaiah  plainly  visible  on 
the  open  page.  The  plate  from  which  this  lithograph  was 
made  was  14.8  x  7.14.  Another  Currier  and  Ives  print 
widely  distributed  was  of  rectangular  form  with  two  of 
Lincoln's  sons,  Robert  and  Thomas,  grouped  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  all  of  them  seated,  except  Thomas. 

More  popular,  apparently,  than  any  of  the  several  Cur- 
rier and  Ives  prints  of  the  Lincoln  family  was  one  pub- 
lished by  John  Dainty,  showing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 


seated,  Robert  Lincoln  in  military  uniform  standing  back 
of  his  parents,  Thomas  standing  beside  his  father,  and  a 
picture  on  the  wall  of  William.  This  is  the  family  group 
most  often  called  an  original  photograph. 

Among  the  other  publishers  who  brought  out  Lincoln 
family  group  lithographs  and  engravings  were  Bradley, 
Philadelphia;  Clark,  Chicago;  Chapman,  New  York; 
Hoover,  Philadelphia;  Kellogg,  Hartford;  Kelly,  New 
York;  Kurz  and  Allison,  Chicago;  Moore  and  Annin,  New 
York;  Robertson,  New  York;  and  Smith,  Philadelphia. 

Paintings  of  the  Lincoln  Family 

There  are  two  paintings  of  the  Lincoln  family  which 
have  been  most  successfully  reproduced  as  outstanding 
steel  engravings.  One  is  by  Waugh  and  the  other  by  Car- 
penter. 

The  painting  by  Frank  B.  Carpenter  portrays  the  Lin- 
coln family  as  it  appeared  in  1861.  William  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1862,  was  still  living  so  there  are  three  sons  shown 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  The  order  and  position  in 
which  the  characters  appear  in  the  engraving  are  Mrs. 
Lincoln  seated,  Willim  seated,  Robert  standing,  Thomas 
standing,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  seated. 

The  engraving  of  the  Carpenter  painting  was  done  by 
Buttre  and  the  total  cost  of  the  engraved  plate,  24.4  x  18, 
was  over  $1500.  The  original  painting  was  presented  to 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1909.  Although  the 
painting  is  not  done  from  life,  it  is  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory likeness  of  the  Lincoln  family  at  the  time  they 
entered  the  White  House. 

The  painting  by  S.  P.  Waugh  showing  but  four  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  Thomas,  Mr.  Lincoln,  Robert  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  from  left  to  right  in  order  named,  was  engraved 
by  William  Sartain,  one  of  the  famous  Sartain  brothers. 
The  plate  is  25  x  18  and  the  work  of  the  engraver  is 
especially  fine. 

Composite  Reproductions 

The  assassination  of  Lincoln  caused  a  great  demand  for 
pictures  of  the  Lincoln  family.  There  was  a  rush  by  the 
lithographers  to  get  their  products  on  the  market  with 
the  result  that  a  great  many  inferior  pictures  were  dis- 
tributed and  little  attention  was  paid  to  historical  accu- 
racy. 

Most  of  the  largo  size  lithographs  of  the  Lincoln  family 
show  a  little  boy  with  a  drum.  Inasmuch  as  Robert  and 
Thomas  are  easily  identified,  the  boy  with  the  drum  must 
be  William.  He  was  two  years  older  than  Thomas,  which, 
apparently,  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
lithographers  who  make  him  much  smaller  than  his 
younger  brother.  Altogether,  the  composite  group  pic- 
tures of  the  family  were  very  unsatisfactory  as  historical 
exhibits  to  visualize  the  Lincolns  as  they  appeared  be- 
tween the  years  1861  and  1865. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  TRADITION 
Exhibit  and  Symposium  at  Brown  University 


Brown  University  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  symposium  and  an  exhibit  marking  the  175th 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth.  The  program  for  the  sym- 
posium to  be  held  June  7-9,  1984,  appears  on  page  4.  The 
exhibit  at  the  John  Hay  Library  and  the  John  D.  Rockefeller 
Library  will  open  May  1, 1984,  and  close  August  31, 1984.  The 
exhibit  will  feature  some  of  the  great  rarities  from  the 


McLellan  Lincoln  Collection  of  the  John  Hay  Library,  one  of 
the  greatest  Lincoln  collections  in  the  country.  A  few  of  those 
items  are  pictured  in  this  issue.  There  will  be  a  catalogue  of  the 
exhibit,  a  history  of  the  McLellan  Lincoln  Collection,  and  a 
poster  available  in  June.  The  exhibit  will  be  open  each 
weekday  from  nine  to  five,  and  admission  is  free. 


FIGURE  1.  The  sketch  by  Thomas  Nast,  drawn  February  21, 1861,  shows  people  cheering  President-elect  Lincoln's 
train  as  it  makes  its  way  to  Washington  for  the  inauguration.  The  sketch  appears  in  Nast's  Civil  War  Scrapbook, 
which  contains  photographs,  clippings,  and  sketches  from  the  era  of  Lincoln's  presidency.  The  scrapbook  is  in  the 
McLellan  Lincoln  Collection  of  the  John  Hay  Library  at  Brown  University,  as  are  all  the  items  illustrated  in  this 
issue.  The  McLellan  Lincoln  Collection  supplied  all  the  photographs  used  in  this  issue. 
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ABE  LINCOLN, 


FIG  LJ  RE  2.  The  Life  of  A  be  Lincoln,  of  Illinois  is  a  rare 
satirical  campaign  biography  published  in  1860.  There 
are  only  four  known  copies  of  this  miniature  pamphlet, 
which  is  number  48  in  Jay  Monaghan's  Lmco/nBift/iog- 
raphy.  The  unknown  author  stated  that  Lincoln  moved 
from  Kentucky  to  Illinois,  where  "one  John  Hanks.  .  . 
taught  him  how  to  split  rails.  After  he  left  that  business, 
he  went  into  the  law  and  practiced  splitting  hairs." 
Lincoln  thus  became  so  expert  a  "splitter"  that  "his 
friends  are  now  trying  to  get  him  to  split  the  Union." 
The  little  biography  also  noted  Lincoln's  "aid  and 
comfort"  to  the  Mexicans  during  his  term  in  Congress 
and  his  leap  from  a  window  to  "dodge  a  vote"  in  the 
Illinois  legislature.  "The  great  event  of  his  life," 
claimed  the  humorous  author,  "is,  that  he  had  the 
honor  of  being  whipped,  two  years  ago,  by  Douglas. 
His  friends  didn't  quite  see  how  the  thing  was  done, 
and  so  they  coaxed  him  up  to  trying  it  over  again."  W. 
G.  Nightingale,  whose  name  appears  handwritten  on 
the  cover  of  the  Brown  University  copy,  was  a  resident 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


FIGURE  3.  The  Old  Hack  in  this  rare  I860  poster  cartoon  is  William  H.  Seward,  turned  out  of  the  Wigwam  in 
Chicago  by  his  bitter  factional  enemy  Horace  Greeley. 
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FIGURE  4  (left).  Mr.  Pipps  Among  the  Wide  Awakes  is  a 
small  satirical  pamphlet  from  the  campaign  which 
introduced  the  distinctive  Republican  marching  clubs 
called  Wide  Awakes.  It  purported  to  show  how  Pipps 
"was  joined  unto  them,  and  how  he  was  unjoined.  How 
he  fit,  bled  and  died,  and  how  he  got  over  it.  Showing 
the  correct  and  entire  method  of  being  wide  awake, 
awoke,  and  awaken." 
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FIGURE  5  (above).  From  a  Manuscript  Notebook  Repro- 
ducing Memorial  Designs  and  Verses  Displayed  in  the 
Shops  and  Hotels  of  New  York,  April  15,  1865,  comes 
this  drawing  of  the  display  which  appeared  in  a  win- 
dow opposite  Union  Square.  The  little  notebook  con- 
tains other  striking  black  and  white  pen-and-ink  pic- 
tures of  the  remarkable  evidences  of  mourning  in  the 
metropolis.  This  evidence  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  one  considers  that  New  York  City  was  a  Demo- 
cratic stronghold,  the  scene  of  threats  of  secession  in 
1861  and  of  the  massive  draft  riots  in  1863.  Yet  one 
witness  reported  in  1865  that  "scarcely  a  building  in 
the  city,  public  or  private,  from  the  palatial  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion  to  the  humblest  tenement  house, 
could  be  seen,  which  had  not  some  outward  funereal 
decoration."  The  city  was  said  to  have  been  cloaked  in 
"a  garb  of  sorrow"  from  Battery  Park  to  the  display 
from  Union  Square  pictured  here. 

FIGURE  6  (left).  John  Chester  Buttre,  a  prolific  en- 
graver in  New  York  City,  faced  a  problem  common  to 
the  whole  lithograph  and  engraving  industry:  his  work 
required  time  but  political  events  moved  swiftly.  By 
the  time  Buttre  assembled  the  photographs  on  which 
to  base  this  engraving  and  roughed  out  a  design,  the 
composition  of  Lincoln's  cabinet  had  changed.  Simon 
Cameron,  whose  portrait  appears  in  the  medallion  just 
to  the  right  of  Lincoln's,  left  the  cabinet  and  was 
replaced  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  The  engraving  based  on 
this  design  which  included  Stanton's  portrait  is  com- 
mon, but  this  early  proof  with  Cameron's  portrait  is 
extremely  rare.  The  problem  of  response  time  for  the 
print  industry  was  particularly  acute  for  engravers.  It 
took  longer  to  execute  a  careful  work  by  digging  the 
design  into  a  hard  steel  plate  than  it  did  to  produce  a 
lithograph  with  the  freer  strokes  of  a  grease  pencil  on 
a  stone.  The  public  seems  to  have  recognized  the 
difference  by  being  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
engravings. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  TRADITION 

A  Symposium  on  Lincoln's  Role  in  American  Political  Culture 


Thursday,  June  7 

2-6  pm 


6  pm 


Registration,  John  Hay  Library. 
Opening  of  exhibition,  "Lincoln  and  the 
American  Political  Tradition,"  John  Hay 
and  Rockefeller  Libraries. 

Reception,  John  Hay  Library. 
Registration  continues. 

Dinner  on  own. 


Friday,  June  8 

9:00  am        Late  registration,  List  Art  Building 

9:30  am        MORNING  SESSION 

Frank  J.  Williams,  Moderator 
Opening  Remarks: 

Frank  J.  Williams  and  Samuel  A.  Streit 

9:45  am        Don  E.  Fehrenbacher,  Stanford 

University,  "The  Words  of  Lincoln" 

10:30  am       Coffee  break 

1 1 :00  am       James  M .  McPherson,  Princeton 

University,  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Second  American  Revolution" 

11:45  am       Comment  and  Discussion, 

Richard  N.  Current,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro 

12:30  pm  Lunch 

Remarks,  John  H.  Chafee,  U.S.  Senator,  RI 

2:00  pm        AFTERNOON  SESSION, 

Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  Louis  A.  Warren  Lin- 
coln Library  and  Museum,  Moderator 
Michael  F.  Holt,  University  of  Virginia, 
"Lincoln  and  the  Politics  of  Union" 

2:45  pm        William  Gienapp,  University  of 

Wyoming,  "Who  Voted  for  Lincoln?" 

3:30  pm        Comment  and  Discussion, 

Robert  V.  Bruce,  Boston  University 

6:00  pm  Banquet 

Remarks,  Howard  Swearer,  President 
Brown  University 


8:00  pm         EVENING  SESSION 
Open  to  the  public 
Stephen  B.  Oates,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst, 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  Republican  in  the 
White  House" 

Saturday,  June  9 

9:00  am        Concurrent  Workshops 

(a)  Harold  Holzer,  "Lincoln  Print 
Portraits  for  the  Collector  and 
Connoisseur" 

(b)  Roberta  Sautter,  "Preservation  of 
Civil  War  Era  Prints  and 
Photographs" 

(c)  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.  and  Frank  J. 
Williams,  "Collecting  Lincoln: 
What's  Left  to  Collect?" 

(d)  Richard  J.S.  and  Kellie  O.  Gutman, 
"Lincoln  Dollars  and  Cents:  Popular 
Culture,  Commercialization  and  the 
Sixteenth  President" 

10:15  am       Coffee  break 

10:30  am       Repeat  all  workshops 

12:30  pm  Lunch 

2:00  pm        AFTERNOON  SESSION 

John  L.  Thomas,  Brown  University, 
Moderator 

Robert  Wiebe,  Northwestern 
University,  "Lincoln's  Democracy" 

2:45  pm        Comment  and  Discussion, 

Gordon  Wood,  Brown  University 

3:15  pm        Closing  Remarks,  Frank  J.  Williams 
3 :45-6  pm      Walking  Tour  of  Historic  East  Side, 
$2.50. 

Dinner  on  own. 
8:00  pm        Concert,  Annmary  Brown  Memorial, 

free. 
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LINCOLN 


Lincoln  and 

John  C.  Calhoun 

John  C.  Calhoun  in  this 
instance  lost  his  head  and  the 
famous  Brady  portrait  of 
Lincoln  now  adorns  the 
shoulders. 


cases  worked  from  old  steel  engravings  of  other  famous  men,  co 
on  a  lithograph  stone  and  then  drew  in  the  head  of  Lincoln.  The 
etched  with  acid  and  a  lithograph  made  from  it. 
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FREEDOM    TO  THE  SLAVES 


Freedom  To  The  Slaves,  lithograph  by  Currier  & 
Ives,  New  York,  ca.  1865.  The  lithographers 
reversed  the  Mathew  Brady  "five-dollar  bill" 
photograph  and  tilted  it  downward  so  the  familiar 
pose  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  public.  Note 
the  broken  shackles  on  which  the  President  treads. 
Library  of  Congress. 

publication.  Possibly  it  was  judged  by 
contemporary  critics  too  radical  a 
presentation  to  please  an  audience  eager 
for  uncomplicated  reverence.  Perhaps  its 
ambitious  allegory  confused  patrons  to 
such  a  degree  prospective  buyers 
couldn't  even  tell  if  the  work  was 
intended  to  honor  Lincoln  or  attack  him. 
German  Romanticism30,  it  seemed,  did 
not  translate  particularly  well  into 
American  prints. 

Engravings  and  lithographs  based  on 
period  photographs  were  often  simpler 
and  more  direct,  concerned  more  with 
straightforward  portraiture  than  allegory 
and  symbolism.  The  abundance  of 
surviving  examples  of  this  genre  suggests 
that  these  adaptations  may  have,  in 
general,  been  more  popular  with  the 
public  than  emancipation  prints  based  on 
paintings. 


Typical  of  such  presentations  was  the 
handsome  engraving  of  the  Emancipator 
by  George  E.  Perine  of  New  York,  based 
upon  a  flattering  Alexander  Gardner 
photograph  taken  in  November,  1863.31 
Perine  had  cleverly  chosen  to  adapt  a 
photograph  that  conveniently  depicted 
the  President  seated  beside  a  sheath  of 
papers.32  The  engraver  had  only  to  adapt 
the  reading  material  into  an  appropriate 
prop  for  his  picture:  a  copy  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  itself. 

Another  print  based  on  a  photograph 
was  Currier  &  Ives'  handsome  and 
moving  treatment  of  the  emancipation 
theme,  "Freedom  to  the  Slaves,"  which 
was  not  issued  until  after  Lincoln's  death, 
when  the  New  York  lithography  firm 
flooded  the  market  with  a  variety  of 
Lincoln  images  in  response  to  the 
incredible  posthumous  demand  for  his 
portraits.33  For  this  Currier  &  Ives 
lithograph,  realism  and  artistic  integrity 
yielded  to  the  appeal  of  a  popular 
photographic  source  model — and 
Lincoln's  portrait  was  based  on  the  Brady 
studio's  famous  "Five  Dollar  Bill" 
photograph,  taken  February  9,  186434— 
more  than  a  year  after  emancipation  took 
effect! 

Also  after  Lincoln's  assassination,  an 
unknown  engraver  reworked  an  obsolete 
plate  of  the  long-dead  John  C.  Calhoun, 
burnishing  out  the  face  of  the  Great 
Nullifier  and  substituting  the 
countenance  of  the  Great  Emancipator.35 
The  resulting  print  of  Lincoln's  head  atop 
Calhoun's  body  portrayed  the  Sixteenth 
President  clutching  copies  of  both  the 
Constitution  and  the  Emancipation.36 
Another  engraver,  probably  John 
Chester  Buttre,  using  a  similar  procedure 
placed  the  head  of  Lincoln  atop  a  portrait 
of  John  C.  F  remont,  also  utilizing  a  copy 
of  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom  as  a 
prop.37  There  is  evidence  that  many 
printmakers,  in  an  effort  to  save  time  and 
the  cost  of  commissioning  new  plates, 
achieved  both  goals  by  mounting 
Lincoln's  head  on  the  bodies  of  other 
famous  men.38 

Such  efforts  couldn't  have  been  judged 
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